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to 4t^eam new motivation and neiv ti^e into tkt educational 
pA,occ66, a moving p^occ&6 who6t ^ueZ ^ij^tem X6 the p/Unted 
page. 



The coAt oi thti pfioject hojs not been extravagant. The 
aie o{ government ^uncU ho6 provided the illuminatioh ior 
hitherto untrod ^'patfiivarj^" of .school library exploration. 

In its iirst year, the corridor- concept* has not only broken 
the Space barrier * it has lighted the way to an emerging nei/J 
network o^ innovative library services which are presently 
benei^iting the entire St, Louis public school system. 

The project moves on. The excitement mounts. The work 
continues , 
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APPENDIX VI 



PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRES 














PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

■ ‘ 

• . ‘ f 

School • 

Principals: 

Please complete all items that are applicable to your school. Statements 
concerning weaknesses and possible changes will be most helpful. 



Thank you for your cooperation. 

•ft "k “Jt "Jf "it "k "k "k "k "tt -k "k 




Maximum Minimum 

How much interest have students had in your 

Title III library? . . 

How much has the library increased pupils' 

leisure reading? ‘ 

How would you rate the library as a 

supplement to the instructional program? 

To what extent have teachers made use of 

the library as instructional media? 

To what extent have teachers made use of 

the reading volunteers? 

How effective have the volunteers been in - • 

motivating children to read? ■ [ 



Please indicate weaknesses , which are present in the follov^ing areas of the 
project and changes or additions v?hich could be made to improve the library 
services. 

1. Processing- and delivery of materials. 



2. Schedule for pupil and/ class visitation to the library. 



PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 

3. Amount of books. 



4. Selection of books. 



5. Procedures for pupil visitation and checking books in and out. 



. 6. Teacher utilization of library and classroom reference materials. 





















PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE (c ont ' d> ' . 

' • . 

7. .Pupil handling and care of materials. 



8. Time sched.ule of volunteers. 



9, Instruction program conducted by volunteers. 



10. Preparation of volunteers. 







Office of 



SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE ciTY OF ST. LOUIS 
9 1 1 LOCUST STREET ’ 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63101 

[ 

i 

I 



TO: Teachers 

RE: Evaluation of Title III Library Project 

The Division of Federal Relations is preparing a report for the U.S. 
Office of Education on the first year of our Title III library 
project. In making this report %<>e need your conmients and evaluation 
of the operation of the program. Therefore, are requesting 
your completion of this questionnaire. 

Please complete all items that are applicable to your room. State- 
ments concerning weaknesses and possible changes will be most helpful 
both for the report and consideration of policy modifications for 
next year. Return the questionnaire to the principal’s office when 
you have completed it. • ' - 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Yours very truly,. 

t — 

David Mahan 
Acting Supervisor 
Federal Relations 

DM/ an 







TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



School 



Grade 



Years of teaching experience: 1-3 ; 4-6 



7-9_ ; 10 -h 



How would you rate the Title III library Maximum Minimum 

as a, supplement to your instructional 

program? _______ 

To what extent have pupils used the 
library? 



To what extent have the time schedules, 
for pupil and class visitation to the 
library, provided sufficient opportunities 
for students to use the library? 

How much has the library increiased 
pupils' leisure reading? . \ 



Have you used the reading volunteers with your pupils? Yes 

If yes, hov7 woul.d you rate the contribution of volunteers in motivating 
pupils to read*? 



Excellent Good Average Poor 

Have the services of the library aide relieved you of clerical duti.es 
related to pupil use of library materials? Yes No 



Please indicate V7eaknesses which are present- in the following areas 
of the project and changes or additions which could be made to improve 
the library services. 



1, Schedule for pupil and class visitations to the library. 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 
2. Amount of books. 



3. Selection of books. 




4. Procedures for pupil visitation and checking books in and out 



5. Pupil use of library and classroom reference materials. 



















TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE (cont'd) 

6. Pupil handling and care of- materials . 



t 



7. Time schedule of volunteers . 



8. Preparation of volunteers. 




MiTi 












APPENDIX VII 



PROJECT EVALUATION MODEL 
















EVALUATION MODEL FOR TITLE III LIBRARY SERVICES PROJECT 

R 

The Title III Library Services Project has three stated objectives: 
to increase reading, to increase interest in reading and to increase 
reading ability. The following design for evaluation of this project 
is built around these three objectives and a fourth goal implicit in 
the project -- total school improvement. The focus of the evaluation 
model will be on collection, analysis and feedback of data to project 
staff, principals, teachers and volunteers. This will mesh the model 
into the evaluation design currently being used for evaluation of Title I 
projects. Several of the schools hous.ing corridor or small room 
libraries are Title I schools and IBS achievement data is available for 
them. This Title III evaluation proposes to extend this testing to 
other library project schools. Such data will permit assessment of 
project effect in both Title I and non-Title I schools. 
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SCHOOLS WITH LIBRARIES ESTABLISHED 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF THE PROJECT 



Bryan Hill 
Clark 

Cote Brilliante 
Cupples 
Fanning 
Field 



Henry 

Lyon 

Mt. Carmel 
Scruggs 
Scullin 
Windsor 





I- 



SCHOOLS IN WHICH LIBRARIES WILL BE 
ESTABLISHED. DURING THE SECOND YEAR 
OF THE PROJECT 




Dunbar 

Ford 

Garfield 

Hempstead 




I 



Mark Twain 
Mullanphy 
Simmons 
Wyman 



rERlC 










I" 
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The raajor objective of this phase of the project was to establish 
libraries, in locations where heretofore it was considered impossible to^ 
establish central libraries. To accomplish this objective, the project 
used corridor space and small rooms which were not large enough for class- 
room instruction. This arrangement called for a different approach than 
normally found in libraries. Space would not permit study tables or refer- 
ence work areas. Emphasis was to be on making a large number of library 
• materials readily accessible for pupils. Reading or reference assignments 
could be' carried out in the regular classroom or at home. 

Establishment of these libraries began in the spr'ng with the 
installation of improved lighting and metal shelving in the library areas 
of the first eight schools. During the summer librarians and library clerks 
weeded and cataloged forraer classroom library materials in these schools. 

Old and unsuitable books were discarded and useful books in suitable physical 
condition were rebound. The staff added processed Titles II and III books to 
the schools' collections. In addition to the material deposited in the 
central libraries, the project provided each classroom with reference 
materials and paperback books. The purpose for placing materials in the 
classroom rather than the central library was twofold. First, it put 
reference materials in locations inhere students would have workspace for 
completing assignraents related to reference 'sources . And second, it permitted 
the arrangement and grouping of both reference and paperback materials on the 
basis of interest and ability levels. The eight libraries were ready for 
pupil use in September 1968. Remodeling and shelving for the three additional 
libraries began in February 1968, and books were ready for use by the 
children in April. 
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The one parochial school library began operation in September 1968. 
professional supervision was given to parochial school educators in weeding 
the collection in the school prior to the establishment of the project 
library. The school provided its shelving and librarian service. Title II 
materials were added to the library collection during the school year. 

The total number of books and number of books per child in the 
project libraries vary due to differences in the sizes of the room library 
collections prior to the addition of Title III materials. Data for the 
eight public school libraries opened in September are listed in Table I below 



TABLE I 

Library Collections 



• 


School 

Enrollment 


Bryan Hill 


547 


Clark 


939 


Cote Brilliante 


944 


Cupples 


973 . 


Fanning 


822 


Field ■ 


715 


Henry 


1,040 


Lyon 


429 


TOTALS 


6,409 



No . of 

Library Books 


No. of 

Library Books 
per Pupil 


3,263 


5.9 


3,109 


3.3 


2,643 


2.8 


2,580 


2.7 


2,652 


, 3.2 ’ 


2,493 


3.5 


2,299 


2.2 


2,100 


4.9 


21,139 


3.3 



A decided feature of these libraries is their attractiveness and 
accessibility of books. , The installation of additional lighting and presence 
of colorful books have transformed drab corridors into bright and appealing 
areas. The children pass through these areas daily as they enter and leave 
classrooms. Parents have expressed numerous comments as to their approval 



z!'' V .'^rc ^ :• • '■ “ 'C ■ '’r- 






• 10 . 

and appreciation of the libraries* attractiveness and availability of books. 

The readily accessible aspect of the books is quite crucial for the type of 
child attending schools in which the libraries are located. These individuals 
do not come from book oriented homes and are usually reluctant to go to public 
libraries. For such pupils the immediate presence of attractive and stimulating 
materials is crucial if they are to develop an interest in reading. 

To provide the library services required for maximum pupil use of the 
public school libraries, this project includes the clerical and professional 
components of the librarian's role. Each library has a full time aide whose 
duties include shelving materials, maintaining an inventory, preparing displays 
and circulating materials. They are on duty from 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 
this schedule permits pupil use of the library in out-of-school hours. 

Prior to assuming duties in a school library, each aide attended a 
tv 7 o-week training program. This inservice work included basic aspects of 
library science and procedures for maintaining the project libraries. During 
the year some of these library aides have started to perform semi-professional 
tasks such as story-telling, presenting book revievjs and assisting teachers 
in locating books related to special instructional topics. Professional 
librarians have provided supervision and leadership in developing these new 
skills in the library aides. One of the most important services performed 
by the aides is assistance to children in selecting and locating books. By 
working full time in .the libraries, the aides are familiar with locations of 
books in relation to types and areas of interest. Furthermore, some of the 
aides are becoming proficient in guiding children through use of the Dewey 
system with which all books are cataloged. For example, if a child desires 
a book on frontier life, the aide will direct him to books with a 978 classi- 
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In addition to their v7ork in the project libraries, the librarians 
have performed professional tasks required in the centralized selection and 
processing of books. In this capacity their services have extended to all 
schools. They have reviewed books to select those to be purchased with local, 
Title II and Title III funds. They also have provided consultation services 
to all schools in the establishment of both classroom and central libraries. 



Volunteers 

The third phase of the project involved the use of volunteers to 
assist in the fourth aspect of the job of a librarian - motivating children 
to read. The use of volunteers was initiated as a supplement to the efforts 
of teachers in this critical task. The costs of providing a professional 
librarian for each school is prohibitive for both the school system and the 
project. Furthermore library aides must concentrate the bulk of their time 
on clerical and circulation tasks. Because of these limitations the project 
established an arrangement which provides professional supervision over 
volunteers who have received training related to motivating students to read. 
These volunteers work with pupils on both a group and individual basis. 

Their activities range from classroom presentations to helping a student find 
a book of particular interest to him. The former Include storytelling, book 
reviews, reading prose and poetry selections, and encouraging students to 

relate their reading experiences. 

Prior to entering schools and presenting these motivational 

activities each volunteer receives inservice training. Project staff and 
other school system personnel have conducted these training sessions uhich 
'have included lectures, group discussion, and observation. The content and 
its arrangement for these sessions has varied on the basis of evaluations 
following each series of training sessions. Major areas covered in the 
inservlce are; the reading programs of the St. Louis schools, children's 
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literature, reading interests, of children, and available books in the 
libraries. Appendix I contains program topics and leaders for two of 

1 

r. 

the inservice programs. 

The first group of volunteers v?as recruited from the Council of 
Jewish Women. These vzomen i'7ere vrell educated and carefully selected 
individuals who were deeply interested in- working with children. They 
received an intensive training prograva conducted by project and school 
system personnel. Ti'zenty-four volunteers completed this training program 
in February 1967. During March, 17 of these i 7 omen began working in t^-7o 
pilot schools, Hamilton and Clinton, which were not among the original 
eight selected for the project. Each volunteer worked i-/ith two classes and 
spent approximately one-half day per v?eek in the school. They conferred 
with teachers and planned activities designed to motivate pupils to read. 

These included storytelling, reading exciting and interesting passages, 

p 

dramatizing episodes, and giving teaser book reviews. In this pilot phase, 
volunteers encountered some difficulties in terms of an inadequate supply 
of books and equipment. 

In September 1967, volunteers from this first training session 
group began working in two of the project schools. The attrition rate from 
this first group has been quite high. Several factors were responsible for 
this loss. In some cases, the nei-zness of the work had worn off. Some, women 
refused to go into inner city areas because of serious objections by their 
families. And a few volunteers obtained employment. 

A second class of volunteers was started in the fall and a third 
one 'began in the winter. Of the three groups, there are presently 24 
volunteers working in four project schools. During the year, sources of 
.recruitment were expanded. Contacts were made with church groups, i7omen*s 
organizations and civic groups. Principals of St. Louis schools were requested 
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to solicit mothers who would qualify for this type of activity and would like 
to work in the schools which their children attend. The latter category 
gives some proniise of being a new source of volunteers. There is a reluctance 
by many women living in the city to vzork in schools other than those which 
their children attend. By placing some volunteers in the school vzhich their 
children attend, we hope to be able to recruit more candidates for the project. 
Some of these mothers whom we have trained are presently working in one of the 
11 ^public, schools and others are providing assistance with library materials 
in schools other than the 11 project libraries. 

Teacher and Pupil Use of Library Materials 

Library materials in the project schools are deposited in central 
corridors or a small room and in regular classrooms. Use of the reference 
books and paperbacks placed, in the regular classrooms is a continuous process ^ 
Both teachers and pupils use the former materials to supplement other in- 
structional media in the classroom. Paperbacks are available for pupil use 
at all times and classrooms employ different procedures for monitoring circu- 
lation. The paperback books have a unique appeal to the students and they are 
placed in portable racks for display purposes. 

For central library collections pupils have access to the books 
through classroora and individual visitations. Each classroom has one scheduled 
visit per week at which time all pupils go to the library. For those classes 
which have volunteers working with the pupils, this class visitation time 
usually coincides with the visit of the volunteer. With this arrangement 
pupils are frequently checking out a book at a time immediately follovzing a 
session designed to stimulate interest in reading. If pupils finish reading • 
a book prior to the time of their next scheduled class visit, they come in on 

an individual basis and check out books. Some children read two and three 
books per week. 
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In locating materials pupils have the services of the library 
aides and volunteers* These staff members are familiar v?ith the location 
of various types of books and are able to direct students on the basis of 
desired interest areas. A card catalog is available for use by middle and 
upper grade pupils. 

Since many of these students are not oriented to reading library 
materials, this staff maintains display and interest centers. Posters and 
materials related to special topics are displayed to attract students. Such 
action frequently results in waiting lists for especially popular books. 
Another procedure to stimulate interest is the posting of informal snapshots 
showing students selecting materials in the libraries. 



PROJECT RESULTS EXCEEDING EXPECTATIONS 
The enthusiasm by principals, teachers and pupils for the libraries 
has certainly exceeded expectations. Their appreciation has applied both to 
the attractiveness of the libraries and the excellent opportunities they offer 
for supplementing the instructional program. The added lighting of corridors, 
steel shelves and colorful books have transformed ordinary corridors into 
pleasant library collections. Children have used the libraries extensively 
and school faculties have praised this arrangement for having many library 
books accessible to the pupils. The low number of books which have been lost 
or stolen from the libraries is a further indication of the esteem X'jnich pupils 
have for the libraries. Out of a total number of 21,139 books in the fi.rst 
eight public school project libraries, only 87 have been lost or stolen since 
September. This extremely low amount is quite significant in view of the . 
limitations for supervision in the libraries. They cover a V7ide area or coiridor 
space* and supervision cannot be as close as found in a typical library with a 
check-out desk by the door. 














A second result which has e:cceeded expectations- is the progress 
which the project has made in getting the libraries in full operation. The 
procedures for centralized processing and cataloging of materials developed 
more rapidly than expected and all materials were processed before delivery 
to the schools. This enabled the libraries to open in the fall with. a sizable 
collection of books. As a result of this rapid development of the 12 libraries 
the project will be able to add eight additional libraries during the second 
year rather than the third year as originally anticipated. 

With the development of processing and cataloging through the 
electronic data processing center of the school system, the project V7ill be 
able to prepare an instructional teaching aid not originally anticipated. 

This will be a printed catalog guide listing all of the library books deposited 
in each school. This guide V7ill list books by author with separate title and 
subject indexes* The author entry will contain an annotation, interest level 
for each work, and bibliographic information. It is anticipated that this 
source will be a valuable and readily accessible guide to the teacher for 
supplementary curriculum materials . 

A third result vjhich has exceeded expectations is the publishers' 
sample collection at the Library Services Center. The response by publishers 
has been very encouraging and a large collection has resulted. This source 
is a very valuable aid for project staff, supervisors, and teachers in selectin 
future library books. Parochial school officials use this collection for the 
selection of Title II and other library materials. 
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PROJECT RESULTS LESS THAN EXPECTATIONS 
One phase of the project which has not progressed as rapidly as 
anticipated is the recruitment of volunteers for service in the libraries. 

Perhaps original expectations v/ere too ambitious in this area. Results both 
in terms of ntiirabers of individuals volunteering their services and of those 
remaining in the program are less than anticipated. To ascertain factors 
contributing to this situation, the project staff has sent questionnaires to 
volunteers corapleting training and has interviewed some individuals who either 
dj.d not complete the inservice program or dropped out shortly after completion 
of training W assignment to a school. (Appendix II contains a sample question- 
naire sent jo volunteers completing training.) As noted earlier some of the 
factors which contributed to the attrition rate V7ere the wearing off of the 



novelty of the program and family objections to working in the inner city. 

Although rioting and racial violence have not occurred in St. Louis, conditions 
in other cities have contributed to the latter problem in recruitment. To 
alleviate this difficulty, visitation schedules for volunteers are arranged so 
that two women may travel together in their trips to and from the schools. 

Another condition which appears to be a factor in limiting the 
number of volunteers recruited and remaining in the program is the nature of 
the requirements of the position. First, it requires that the volunteers 
devote time and mental energy to become familiar with information related to 
reading, library science and instruction, t^ile not a monumental task, the 
necessary .inservice program involves a commitment to learning these necessities 
for supplementing the instructional program of the teacher. Second, the project 
requires a v?eekly commitment and a rather consistent time visitation to the school 
The latter condition is imposed by the size and schedule of the school in which 
the volunteer works. Although individual pupils may visit the libraries during 
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out-of- school hours, schedules for room visitation must be established, 

The.ee schedules are somewhat flexible but not to the extent that they are 
changed daily or V7eekly, This arrangement obviously requires that the volun- 
teers follow a rather definite schedule once it has been established. In 
establishing a time for visitation, the schools make every effort to arrange 
times which are convenient for the volunteers, 

T^to innovations are being emploj’-ed to increase the supply of volun- 
teers, One was mentioned earlier. This involves the recruitment of women to 
serve in the school of their neighborhood. Most of the early recruits were 
residents of the suburbs, T-Thile continuing to enlist the services of the 
latter, the project is beginning to focus on enlisting mothers of children 
attending the St, Louis schools. Many of these individuals will have a strong 
commitment to the school V7hich their child attends and they will be assigned to 
work in that school, (Appendix III contains a circular distributed throughout 
the comraunity to recruit volunteers,) 

A second innovation involves the establishment of a board to enlist 
volunteer services for all areas of the schools* programs. The board vjill 
consist of leading citizens and representatives of civic and private organ- 
izations, It is anticipated that such a group will be able to greatly increase 
the scope and number of volunteers. The recruitment of individuals to serve 
in libraries V7ill be a part of the program of this board, 

While the number of . volunteers secured for the program is less than 
expected, such is not the case with the services of those participating in the 
project. Principals and teachers have praised their' work, and teacher requests, 
for volunteers exceed the number of individuals available. 
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14AJ0R EFFECTS OF THE PROJECT ON THE ST, LOUIS SCHOOLS 
Three major changes have resulted from this project. One is pro- 



cessing and cataloging of books at a central depository before distribution 
to. the schools* Previous to this, schools had to catalog any library books 
which they received. This meant that the principal or teacher had to soend 

I 

time performing a task which is basically a clerical one. In addition to 



saving instructional time, this service is providing catalog indexes V7hich 
will enable teachers and students to make more efficient use of library 



resources , 



I 

A second effect involves a new attitude of administrators toward 

I 

the possibility of central libraries. The processing of books before delivery 
has removed ine of the major problems associated v?ith a central library x^^hen 
the schools staff has to do all the clerical tasks of cataloging books. Of 
more importance is the removal of a physical obstacle which heretofore prevented 
central libraries. The location of libraries in corridors has demonstrated that 
even overcrowded schools can have central collections. This latter feature has 
stimulated an interest in establishing more corridor or small room libraries. 
This attitude was quite evident when, the staff was selecting eight new schools 
for the expansion of this project during the second year budget period. Several 
schools, not among the 11 project units, have pooled their classroom library 
collections into a central library. 

The third major change is, an acceptance by administrators and 
teachers of the idea that nonprofessionals - both library aides and volunteers - 

with special training can be a means of increasing reading. These aides have 

% 

provided circulation and inventory services v/hich would not have been possible 
if overburdened principals and teachers x- 7 ould have had to do the v7ork themselves. 
The aides and volunteers have enabled pupils to have greater access 
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to books and, as indicated earlier, have assisted students in locating materials. 

In this latter function, their continual work in the library has enabled them to 
be more familiar with arrangement and location of materials than teachers would 
be with only a weekly or biweekly visit to the library. 

COOPERATION OF CO^UNITY AGENCIES 

The project has sought the advice of various community resources. 

This consultation included the establishment of an advisory board composed of 
experts in the fields of library science and elementary education and represen- 
tatives of cooperating agencies and institutions. Members of this board are: 

Dr. Ralph Parker, Director, Graduate School of Information 
and Library Science, University of Missouri 

Mr. William H. Kurth, Associate Director, University Libraries, 

VJashington University 

Mrs. Ruth Erickson, Junior College District, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dr. Dewey Carroll, Professor, Information Retrieval, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illinois 

Mr. James Powers, Federal Liaison Officer, Archdiocesan 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mrs. Carol5.ne A. Stubblefield, Supervisor, Banneker Group, 

St. Louis Public Schools 

Some community agencies have cooperated much more extensively than 
consultation and advice. The St. Louis Public Library made possible the excellent 
building which houses the Library Services Center. This structure was formerly 
ov 7 ned by the Public Library. In the fall of 1966 this agency gave the St. Louis 
schools the opportunity to purchase the building. The cooperation between the 
Public Library and the St. Louis schools continues to be excellent.. 

Representatives of the Catholic and Lutheran school systems cooperated 
in the original planning of activities for this project and have continued to 
serve in an advisory capacity. Furthermore, one Catholic school has a project 

I 
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library. The Lutheran school system decided not to participate in establishing 
a school library during the fiTst year. In addition to participation through a 
project library, some parochial pupils visit and use the materials in the model 
library at the Library Services Center. 

DISSEMINATION OF PROJECT INFOPd'lATION 

The staff has sent descriptions of the various project activities 

to school systems, libraries and other Title III projects requesting information. 

Representatives from school systems, public libraries and publishing firms have 

visited the Library Services Center and project libraries. . These visitors have 

< 

included private and suburban public school personnel. In October, the Missouri 
Library Association held its annual convention in St. Louis. At this time 
approximately 50 librarians from Missouri and Illinois toured the Center. Library 
Science classes at Harris Teachers College, the University of Missouri, and 
Washington University have also visited the Center. 

One unique means of dissemination occurred in February 1963. At this 
time the St. Louis Board of Education held its monthly Committee of the VJhole 
meeting at the Library Services Center building. Parent representatives from , 
approximately 25 elementary schools .were present at this time. Press and tele- 
vision media representatives attended and provided coverage in the daily news- 
papers and on the television stations. Part of the Board meeting V7as devoted to 
review of the project V7ith board members and parents having the opportunity to 
tour the Center after the meeting. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch , the largest daily paper, presented a 
feature story on the library project in the December 6, 1967, publication, and 
the June issue of the Missouri Library Association Quarterly contains a feature 
article on this project© See Appendices IV and V for copies of these articles. 
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f EVALUATION 

X-' ' 

I Evaluation of activities focuses on the three project objectives: 

I 1) To provide needed library services by using available space, by training 

k and using volunteers and clerical employees to perform some oi. the o-uncLions 

r 

f;..' 

f.' 

I of librarians, and by centralizing the processing of all library materials; 

r 2) To increase pupils' reading; and 3) To increase pupils' enjoyment of reading. 

During the first year a great deal of project energy naturally centered 
on establishing the operation of libraries and library services. Part or this 
? evaluation of the first objective consists specifically of administrative ap- 

f praisal of the effectiveness of operational procedures. In several cases the 

preceeding description of project activities has indicated the status of these 
activities. In summary, the project has established operational procedures 
and facilities for centrally cataloging and processing all library books purchased- 
for the St. Louis schools. The Library Services Center staff and the electronic 
data processing division of the school system perform these tasks. A second area 
of library services which this project has accomplished during the first year is 
the establishment of libraries in 12 overcrowded elementary schools. A third 
phase of library services consists of personnel. Librarians and libra>ry aides 
have provided the numerous services required for maximum use of books by pupils. 

The above statements merely indicate the establishment of certain services 
and facilities. They do not evaluate the extent of their effectiveness. Some of 
the material presented earlier provides some insight into this latter type of 
evaluation. Principals have praised the condition whereby all their library 
k materials are completely cataloged and processed. And the development or central 
processing has proceeded successfully to the extent that the project is establish- 
' ing libraries in eight more overcrov7ded schools during the second year. Original 



plans anticipated that these additional schools could not be added until the 
third year of the project. 
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To further evaluate the effectiveness of library services, a question- 
naire was distributed to principal and teachers in the school servxced by the 
model library at the Library Services Center and to the eight schools which 
had project libraries established in September 1967. (Appendix VI contains 
copies of these questionnaires.) Data from these questionnaires are presently 
being reviewed and will be used to make modifications in project activities. 
Although analysis has not been completed, so»>e evidence appears to be quite 
definite. Tables 2 and 3 list the responses of principals and teachers to the 
forced choice responses on the questionnaires. 



Question 



TABLE 2 

'PRINCIPAL RESPONSES 

Percentage* of Principals 
Responding to: 

Minimum 



1 . 



2 . 



How much interest have students had 
in your Title III library? 

How much has the library increased 
pupils' leisure reading? 



3. 



How v7ould you- rate the library as a 
supplement to the instructional program? 



4. 



5. 



To what extent have teachers made use 
of the library as instructional media? 

To what extent have teachers made use 
of the reading volunteers? 



6 . 



How effective have the volunteers been 
in motivating children to read? 



Maximum 




62% 


38% 


43% 


57% 


87% 


13% 


86% 


14% 


33% 


67% 


33% 


67% 



*Computation is based on responses of eight principals rather than nine, 
one incorrectly completed the questionnaire. 



as 
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TABLE 3 

TEACHER RESPONSES 



Question 



Percentage* of Teachers 
Responding to : 



1 . 



How would you rate the Title III library 
as a supplement to your instructional 
program? 



To what extent have pupils used the 
library? 



To what extent have time schedules for 
pupil and class visitation to the library 
provided sufficient opportunities for 
students to use the library? 



How much has the library increased 
pupils' leisure reading? 



5 



How V70uld you rate the contribution of 
volunteers in motivating pupils to read? 



^Percentages V 7 i. 



to each question. 



Maximum 




Minimum 

i 

i 

} 

\ 


31% 


50% 


11% 


41% 


40% 


10% 


45% 


35% 


11% . ■ 


27% 


48% 


13% 


Excellent 

ITL 


Good 

51% 


Average Poor ' 

15% 5% 


teachers did not 


respond 


s form and 


#1 on 


the teacher's 



clearly demonstrate that staff find the libraries to be a helpful supplement to 
the instructional program. Principals are very highly impressed with the services 
and indicate in #5 that teachers have made excellent use of the materials. Teadhers 
in #3 indicate that the visitation schedules provide ample opportunities for pupils 
to use the library materials. The various comments and suggestions by principals 
and teachers on the questionnaires are presently being reviewed to determine ways 
in which services can be improved. 

To evaluate the effectiveneas of the project in relation to the second 
and third objectives, two sources of limited data are available for this report. 
Since the first year of the project ended whan the libraries had been in operation 
for only five months, it is too brief a period for thorough assessment of pupil 
response and behavioral . change. Future reports will have more extensive data in 
regard to pupil behavior and attitudes. 
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The data presented at this time include principal and teacher responses 
and book circulation statistics. From this evidence it is clear that pupils 
used the library materials. Responses to questions #1 on the principal* s question- 

i 

naire and #2 on jthe teacher’s indicate an enthusiastic response by pupils in terms 
of using the boqks , and items #2 on the forraer and #4 on the latter show an increase 



in leisure reading. 



Circulition data are listed in Table 4. Statistics as to the number of 



books read by pupils are not available for. previous years. A comparison to the 
past is not thoroughly valid as an indicator of change in student interest since 

I 

the number and /types of books available in the past were considerably limited in 



comparison to present facilities. The one conclusion that can be made from the 



circulation data is that pupils are demonstrating an interest in books and are 
reading them. Data show an average of 2.0 books read per pupil per month V7ith a 
range of 1.4 to 3.9. 

Other data related to pupil interest and motivation in reading are the 



school staff responses to the services of volunteejrs. Both principals and teachers 
indicate that the volunteers are able to motivate children to read. Over three- 



fourths of the teachers find the contributions of the volunteers to be either good 



or excellent. 



TABLE 4 

CIRCUT.^\TI0N DATA 



Enrollment 



Average No. of 
Books Chgd . per month 



Average No. of 
Books per Pupil 
per month 



Bryan Hill School 
Clark School 
Cote Brilliante School 
Cupples School 
Fanning School 
Field School 
Henry School 
I,yon School 



547 

939 

944 

973 

822 

715 

1,040 

429 



1,670 

1,350 

1,410 

1,475 

2,100 

1,600 

1,650 

.1,700 



3.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

2.6 
2.2 
1.6 
3.9 



Totals. 



6,409 



12,955 



2.0 
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As noted eerlier, pupil date for the first year is limited since the 
libraries were in operation for only five months during the first year. Future 
reports will contain more extensive evidence including achieveme^it, attitudinal 
and circulation data. The evaluation model for this project includes- several 
-types atrd sources of Information. Focus of the design is on the collection, 
analysis and feedback of data to project staff, principals, teachers and volunteers. 

Appendix VII contains the project evaluation model. 

procedures ioR COOTIOTING THE PROJECT AFTER THE -TERMINATION FEDERAL FUNDS 



Projec 



approval provides for the financing of these library service 



activities with Title III funds through February 14, 1970. After this period the 



St. Louis schoils will continue to operate the project libraries. Materials 
purchased with' Title II and local funds will be stocked in the libraries. Salary 
costs of library clerks and professional librarians will be assumed by the St. Louis 

Board of Education. 

COSTS FOR BUDGET PERIOD: FEBRUARY 15, 1967 - FEBRUARY 14, 1968 



$ 235,417.34 

$ ' - 



$ 235,417.34 

$ RA 



Total Cost 

Total non-Federal Support 

Total Federal Support under 
Title III, P. L. 89-10 

Total Federal Support Other 
Than Title III, P. L. 89-10 
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APPENDIX I 



TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR VOLUNTEERS 
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TRA.INING PROGRAldS FOR VOLUI^TEERS 



Program Conducted in the Spring, 1967 



The Story of Language (3 sessions) 



Primary Reading Program 

Middle and Upper Grade Reading Progr 

•Reading Clinic Program 



am 



Reading Formulas 

Bibliotherapy 



Children* s Literature - Primary 
Children's Literature - Gr. 4-8 
Reading Interests of Children 
Title II Books 
Disadvantaged Children 
Reading and Disadvantaged Children 
/^yailable Books for Volunteers 
Observation and Participation 



Assignments, Purchased Books 
Observation and Participation 



Dr. William Kottmeyer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Miss Audrey Claus, Supervisor 
Miss Esther Aschemeyer, Supervisor 
Miss Winifred Concannon, Consultant, 

Reading Clinics 

II II 

Dr. Earl Herminghaus, Director 

Curriculum & Educational Research 
Mrs. Grace B. Spear - Public Library 
Miss Leone Garvey - public Library 
Conrad Eriksen, Library Services 
Mrs. Annie Brooks, Librarian 
Dr. Minna Morris, Psychologist 
Mrs. Ellen Claus, Public Library 
Bates Study Learning Resources Center 
Bates and Williams Study Learning 

Resources Centers 
Div. of Audio-Visual Education*^ 

Bates and Williams Study Learning 

Resources Centers 



Program Conducted in the Winter, 1968 



Children's Services in Elementary Grades 



Primary Reading Program 

Middle and Upper Grades Reading Program 
Children's Literature for Ungraded Primary 



The Slov7 and Reluctant Reader 



Children's Literature of Middle and Upper 
Grades 

Orientation to Libraries 



Laboratory Sessions with Clay School 



Children's Reading Interests and Criteria 
for Selection of Materials 
Observation of Demonstration Classes 



Miss Marian Aulbach, Librarian, Waring 
Study Learning Resources Center 
Miss Audrey Claus, Supervisor ^ . 

Miss Esther Aschemeyer, Supervisor ^ ^ 

Mrs. Grace B. Spear, Coordinator Chila- 
ren's Services, St. Louis public Library 
Pete Rein, Director, Basic Adult Educa- 
tion, Human Development Corporation 
Miss Irene Eve land. Children's Librarian 
St. Louis Public Library 
Mrs. Elinor Esstman., Title III Library 
Project Librarian 
Miss Rosella Howard, Library Aide, 
Library Services Center 
Conrad Eriksen, Director^ Title III> 
Library Project 

Waring Study Learning Resources Center 
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APPENDIX II 



VOLUNTEER EVALUATION FORMS 








i» t. - . - 



Date 



VOLUNTEER LIBRARY TRAINING PROGRAM 
St. Louis Public Schools 



1 W6 nGed your honest opinion on the training prograiTi. 
1 In this section, please check to indicate your 
1 reactions to the various subjects presented. 


Excellent 


Helpful 


Not Helpful 


Marian Anlbach 


Children's Services in Elementary Grades 








iAiidrey Claus 


Primary Reading Program 








‘Esther Aschemeyer 


Middle and Upper, Grades Reading Program 








?Grace Spear 


1 Children's Literature for Ungraded Primary 








Pete Rein 


The Slow and Reluctant Reader 








•Irene Eveland 


Children's Literature for Middle and 
Upper Grades 




• 




Elinor Esstraann 


Orientation to Libraries 








vRosella Howard 


Laboratory Sessions with Clay School 








Conrad Eriksen 


Children's Reading Interests and 
Criteria for Selection of Materials 








4 Waring School 


Observation of Demonstration Classes 






! 



IW that you are working as a Library Volunteer, do you feel you should have had more 
iformation in any of the subjects than was provided? 






]\jo : If yes, please indicate the type of information: 



ji there is your opinion an 
Iff ices? 

lies: No: Why? 



advantage to having the training sessions at the Library Services 



o 

ERIC 







APPENDIX III 



CIRCULAR FOR RECRUITMENT 
OF VOLUNTEERS 






DO YOU HAVE TIME TO GIVE? 

’ • • ^ . 

i • 

hours a week is all you need to give 

To help a child learn to read 
To help a child learn to love books 

rewards are realized for each child you help 

One is for the child - who gains a skill 

One is for you - who guides the child into the 
magic world of reading and books 

opportunities to serve are available 

As a volunteer to tutor reading in a reading clinic 

As a volunteer to help "sell" books and reading to 
children 




training programs are set up to qualify you 



A course in basic reading skills starting Tuesday, 
October 8th, from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. on consecutive 
Tuesdays for tv7elve weeks 



A course in motivating children to read starting 
Tuesday, October 1st, from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. on 
consecutive Tuesdays for eight weeks 




plans of action are yours to consider 

For v 7 ork in the remedial reading program contact: 



Miss Winifred Concannon 
1532 South Grand 63104 
PRospect '2-4322 

For x 7 ork as a library volunteer call or write 

Mrs. June Baehr 

911 Locust Street 63101 

CEntral 1-3720 Ext. 212 

Mrs. Baehr will be happy to tell you more about any of 
the St. Louis Board of Education volunteer programs. 






DECIDE NOW TO IIET.P OUR SCHOOLS! 
DON’T WATT UNTIL IT IS TOO LATE 



ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMIiEK 6, 1967 
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Mrs. Betty Fredericlcs, library clerk at Fanning School, reading to second-graders in the school corridor. 
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In Overcrowded City Scliools 



By JOHN K. BROPHY 
Of the Posl-Dispatch Staff 

Increased costs and spiraling 
enrollments have made it al- 
most impossible heretofore fo 
provide .adoqu.ate library sci.- 
ices in the elementary schools 
of .St. Louis. 

Now with the help of federal 
funds, well-organized libraries 
arc beco.ming a reality in the 
school system's overcrowded 
schools. 

Under a project designed to 
promote motivation for reading 
through library services in ov- 
ercrowded schools, financed un- 
der the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education . Act, eight pilot 
libraries have been opened, 
three arc being started and 
eight more arc planned next 
year. In addition to the public 
schools, one Catholi.c school so 



far is participating in tl ' 
three-year program. 

“This project attempts to 
solve the problems of space 
shortages by using the entire 
school building as a library but 
dividing the function;;,” said 
Conrad Eriksen Jr., project di- 
rector and supervi.sor of library 
services. 

Service Center 

I n addition to c.stablishing 
functional libraries in the over- 
crowded schools, the $1,000,000 
federal program has provided 
funds for the opening of a li- 
brary service center, where all 
of the technical processing of 
books is handled. 

The center contains a model 
library, where library c 1 e r k s 
and volunteers are trained to 
work in the .school libraries. 



and incoming books are 
screened by committees. 

Erik.sen said that by using the 
school system’s computer center 
library operations have been 
put on a woll-organizecl basis.” 
It has brought us from chaos 
to direction,” he said, 

“To my knowledge we are the 
only large school system in tlie 
country to change over to data 
processing at one time. There 
are some systems that have 
done it scliool by schniol or ele- 
mentary level and then high 
school level, but we are the 
only system that Rid it system 
wide in one sweep.” 

Use of Available Space 
Corridors and .storage room.s 
nr any other available .space 
have been converted into book 
rcposit'iries in the pilot scliools, 
Enksen said. Well-educated vol- 



unteers are trained “to sell the 
joys of reading and match chil- 
dren’s intorests to books,” and 
nonprofe.ssional .clerks are 
trained tto handle the book 
lending, he said. 

Donald L. Diehl, library co- 
ordinator, pointed out that most 
of the older scluxils which are 
overcrowded and could not 
hope to provide library space in 
the foreseeable future have 
large onen corridor.s, some 30 
feet wide. 

”Sn we tluHight in terms of 
utilizing this space m our pro- 
gram,” Diehl said. ’’What ihi.s 
amounts to is that we are put- 
ting to use space that was use- 
less. ■ . 

"It’s not a .slereotype thing. 
The shelving i.s. custom-lnult 
into each school. In addition, 

TURN TO PAGE 2. 
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Taking Libraries lo The Children 

. Mrs. Ben’ Gomberg (left), and Mrs. Carl Rapperporf, 
pushing a' library cart to a class at Clark School, 1020 
Union boulevard, where they work as volunteers. 
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some new lighting has been 
siipplioc! to rectify pour lighting 
situations.” 

With the.se libraries, bonk.s 
scattered for years throughout 
a scliool tire pulled into one 
centralized area and reproc- 
e.ssed. 

‘'When a schtK)l hecome.s ov- 
ercrowded and additional space 
is needed the library is the first 
tiling that goes”, Diehl stiid.. 

Reading Fs.senfial 

•'Unless olementiiry pupils 
c;in *re;id well they are doomed 
in o u r print-centered schools 
and s o c i e t y,” said Enksen. 
“Teachers can and do provide 
the basic skills- of reading -but 
only continued use of these 
'-.skills can make them fully func- 
tional. 



“A prime means for promot- 
ing the enjoyment of reading is 
exposure to a wide variety of 
attractive books. 

“In the overcrowded .schools 
of St. Louis it has been impo.ssi- 
ble to provide the books, the 
space in which to put them and 
additional p e r s o n n e 1 to sell 
them to the children. 

"llnless a library program i-S 
built into the curricutum its use 
v/ill be marginal at best.” , 
“Under the pilot project 
about 9000 pupils will receive 
direct .service. Before the pro- 
gram went into operation fcwx'r 
than ‘toon pupil-s had the service 
of a school library. Ultimately, 
all of the s y s t c m ’s schools 
would get libraries, E r i k s e n 
said. 

Change In Attitiulc 
“At first much reluctance 
was expressed by school princi- 
pals because they didn’t want 
any niorc added to their heavy 



work loads.” said Diehl, “but 
now they are all eager to have 
the libraries installed. 

“Not only have these corridor 
libraries added to the schools’ 
reading p r o g r a ni s, but they 
really have atlded umich to the 
appearance of the.se schools.” 

At the library service center, 
1100 Farrar street, 14.000 
books are processed each 
pionth, 

■ “In one area of the center,” 
said Diehl, “book selection 
committees revicsv new books 
to deter m i n e whether they 
should be supplied to the 
schools. 

“The committees are ipade 
up of supervisors, teachers 
and librarians — a good cross 
section of the school system’s 

staff.”. : 

In another part of the center 
is a model training library, 
where clerks are given inten- 
sive training in handling all as- 
pects of the library operations 
in the schools, Diehl explained. 

“In addition, we have a vnl- 
u n t e e r program consisting of^ 
volunteer women’s groups who 
try to match the bixik to the 
child. 

“'rhey are given basic in-^ 
strnction on how to motivate’ 
c,hiklren to read, especially the 
culturally deprived child. 

“We have a built-in patron 
group here at the center be- 
caii.se the 800 c h i I d r e n from 
Clay School' acro.s's the street 
use the center’s facilities and 
use them well.” 

Methods Demonstrated 
F.rikscn noted that demon- 
strations held with the Clay 
School pupils enabled volun- 
i toers and teachers to observe li- 
brary services and to partici- 
1 pate in library activities. 

'I he volunteers, said Eriksen, 
are requested to st>end at least 
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one half day a week in the 
schools. “She learns as much 
as possible about each young- 
ster through ob.servation, ques- 
lions and conferences with 
teachers to fit the book to the 
child,” he said. 

*• Before her visit to the cla.s.s- 
. room she assembles books at 
Hie proper reading difficulty 
and intere.sl level on a reading 
(materials cart wliich she wheels 
into the classroom. There the 
volunteer attempt.s to motivate 
the pupils to want to read by 
dramatizing exciting episodo.s 
from books, by telling .stories, 
and by giving teaser reviews. 

“E.ssentially, the library 
clerk’s job is that of custodian 
of books in (he central reposito- 
ry in the hall. She checks li- 
brary material in and out, 
makes minor repairs to books, 
organizes them and fills orders 
for teachers and the volun- 
teers.” 

Because the books are attrac- 
tively displayed in (he corridors 
through which the children 
pass, it is hoped that additional 
interest in reading will he gen- 
erated, said Eriksen. 

The eight public .schools in 

which libraries • have been es- 
tablished are Bryan Hill, Clark, 
Cote Brilliante, Cupples, Fan- 
ning, Field, Henry and Lyon. 
Libraries are being in.sta!led at 
Scruggs, Scullin and Windsor 
schools. Libraries have been 
proposed for Dunbar, Ford. 
Garfield, Hempstead, Mark 
Twain, Miillanphy, S i in m o n s 
and Wyman schools next year. 

“These libraries arc definitely 
being used, Diehl commented, 
“in fact in some schools it runs 
the clerks ragged.” 



APPENDIX V 



ARTICLE APPEARING IN 
MISSOURI LIBRARY A SSOCIATION QUARTERLY 
~ JUNE 1968 
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tlmtntojiy School Ub/iaUe^ in OvoAcAowdcd 
JnneA Cltij Schools 

The ”Co/uUdo/L-Concept'^fxplod^ 
the Space BoMteA in St. Louis 



Setting foot inside the usual institutional. "haU^ o^ 
leaAning"has been a suApAcsingly pleasav^ adveniLUie 
yean. io\ some 9,000 St. Louis pubUc school cluZcOien. The 
traditional trek through long expanses oi largely un^ed, 
uninspired corridoA space has come to an end. Am {Aom tfus 
demise 0 / wasted hall space has sprung the -corridor.- concept, 
St. Louis * pAomising new hope ^ or stable, well- organized, 
and permanently- established programs 0 ^ elementary school 
library services. 



Innovative application oi the ^-comdor- concept repre- 
sents the heart o{ this ESEA Title III project, or^gx.nated 
and directed by Conrad J. K. Eriksen, Jr., Supervisor 0 ^ 

Ubrary Services ior the St. Louis PubUc School Sustem. The 
projects major go^ is to provide new and sustcMed mozoja- 
tion ^or reading through library services in the city s over- 
crowded elementary schools. 

i/irtually all the major urban cores have the same problem 
cX overcorwded schools. St. Louis is no excepUon. 
popuJiation increases of, school-age youth have 
in the core city to overflowing. Oihen tites occu^, the Ubrar,, 
if the school was fortunate enough to have, ever had 
the first casualty to bow to the pressing need for adcUtconai 
classroom space. Vet in these elementary schools 
pupils need every bit of inspiration for learning that they 
can get, school libraries are non-existent* 

The inner city pupil with his load of environmetUal defects 
needjs libraries desparatety — certainly more than children from 
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vdAbal, book'Unzd hornet. U/iganUrj, tht co/io. clttj pupil 
needs the stimulation, motivation, and educa^onal incentive 
to tmpKOvz fvC& KtcudLLviQ 6kttZA whLch (vtt/LCLCtcvc.^ dOAttij dvatt^ 
able lib/LOAy books can provide. 

St. Louts teachens can and do provide childAen t^ith 
the necessary basic skills in fieading du/Ung , 

inst/uLCtional pe/iiods e^hich a/ie specifically 
the teaching of these developmental skills, it a^s the 
individual child's innoJi motivation and pcASon^ inte/t^t 
in using these skills that is so ijmpontant to hiS ^mnA.ng 
satisfaction and success in today's pfiint'CentoAed schools 
and soci^y. 

An immediate availability of wide voAsetces of attrac- 
tive and appealing materials i^ neces^ciy to re-^nforce and 
extend the skills taught in the classfioom -- and to sustK^ 
the child's interest in reading outside the cliusroom. it 
is here then that the school library can make xts most effec- 
tive contribution and render its greatest impact of services. 
Herein lies the philosophy of this project. 

The materials are readily accessible avid in sufficient 
Quantity and variety to provide the child with the, widest 
possible personal and individual, choices, tn keep^eng waMi 
his abilUy level and interests. In reality, the ' corrsdor- 
concept'^ makes it possible for a school library to become, a 
flexible extension of the classroom: it can serve WAXh dAS- 
patch cm ixmediate reading need, a pressivig or casual read- 
ing interest, and, at the same time, provide^the necessary 
material for the recreational reading ''break . 
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Tfee ’’cc-'Mdo>L-conczpt''utabUihed on tU 

UveZ ion the. (fiMt time. In St. LowU j.n 
and now in eUe^t in eleven oi, the caXv i 

elementm iehooti, to .r^. 5fte 

once. An auipiaioai beg-tntung ^ pMbablg^^ 
new attnactiveneii oi the ichoot iet^ng ihM .-■ 
pneientlif-known (acto>i, A cuuo^ gZan&e ^ t. 

a Tavo/dze impdiion when one^ii in « poison io make 
eompaxUioM. Vead haZZ ipaae 
Uv^, weU-Ughted "book 

mmi hie Zxmth oi the aoiumioiL on eiMeJi i^e. Appet^g 

boohi oJie cmmged ottMoUveZij on the a 

catching "intekeit-dZipZaif centeu' aae geaaed to -cnu^e a 

^iecond Zc ok" ikom ang pa&AeA.'^bg. 

It aopeau, theneioae, that one important aspect 
‘ coMidod.oncept" appnoach to Zib/t^ei ^ 

cUy ichooZi invoZvei winniMg in*^^ b^^adiieved 

attJuwtiveneM oi ietting. In 

tiPiough the me oi iZuoaeicAnt /lAhboM 0(! wft^ e^na 

the book-Uned coMidou wUh a warn and 

The planned and chee^itU lue and 

means gaining a pos<yttve, -tniitoC nanolA ion iteeZ 

booki. ChoMing coZoniaZ canopnei ^ e^ panto <oAS^ee^ 
iheZvina, uiing a nainbow-vantety oi book suppo.to, m 
emSog^ng e^oetove colon combinfioni nn ij^ld 

^yUccLl &MlnQ which U condaUvz to a Knady and popoJUui 
acceptance. 

winning &chooZ Zibnany in^ut and (Mep^ee, 

howeven, cm be a ihaZZow, ihont-Uved achievement ii one 
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)ieJU.ei ioteZtf on the. ottA^MveneM oj * 

noveity oi an opening oaeaiwn, Suittujui^ 

and heightetUn^ the owaAenUi pi both P“^ l^tA’^taJ^u 
conce/uUng the lUndi of m^enJjxZi ava/Mbte, ’ 

and tkeJUi potential aiu — theie oxe the 
oi a ichool JUlnany’s ieA.vlc.ei and iubiegaent iucpeii potte^. 

U S^we vUal to eitabldh a weU-planned, iyitmaUc 
lm>^Ti%^c exhibUi tn the joAm oi dUptm, c~- 
coi^ve meliogei. InteAeit centeAi. book icenei, book tlmei, 

and book txitZzA* 

Syitematlc exfUblti oi ttvU choAxtUeA lend * 

’■aUvmeii" and can often foiteA an auAa of 

nloidz wUhowt coyi 4 Uou& zUo^*) ThU appfioadi can be 
es>pcciGJUu zUcctive the cuUtxAoUu (lU(^vayit<Mcd 
KaoUon^hlp Mh boaiu h<u. not a£w^ 
ial OK coen fimotdZu ploja&ant. 

moQ/Lom oli cxktbtti can become a kind of, biuM-'in (^ventu^e 
^AelceA'' -- and hopefuUy a nm and 

to books> hoa&ed, In mo&t InAtancei,, but a fe^) 6hont ^tep6 
f/Lom the chlidU om cloA^ifLOom dooK, 

Othen. exhibit techinqae^ have also won 
aesum. Skiaful AelecUon and dupUy of pup^ 
and cJLojSJS p/LOi’ectSf togethe/L with /tolled ^pecif^c t^uoht 

the coZleiSlon, have iCAved ai eiiective 
7^\^lTtAy’ theie booU.A 

weU-Aecelved Invotvei the deiptay of AnioAinal inapiHo.ti xanen 
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JLn&jidz tliC coM^doA. tibAcuuj. Ifc^e \i(vUoai pufM g^oup6 
OA.Z 6hotvn bAotM'Cng oh. ^hdHying the. dticoveHtf oi cu/i /..nt^e^t- 
dJUiptay cJLYiteH. o^Xtk ^Hte.fid6 » Bc6tdcA cuttcvdtcng cl cZo&eA 
peJi&oncKJt jCnte/ie^t tn the. book co£te.ctcon, the. ^vi(Lpi>hot 
technique, hcu ^CH.ved to create a populoA 6Me, oi A.ae.n^Jj 
on. thz pcLHt puptti (cind theAJi pci/Lznt&) {\0H. thz zohh/jjoh. 
appKoam to UJoKcuiioJi » 

U U InteJieAtlng to notz that wheAz thz ^’zofoUdofi- 
conazpt'' hoi gonz tnto zf^zct togetheA . 

JiiLjJiitemati.z pHogAom oi zxfu.btt6, wcUting tiAt& 
havz dzvetopzd, Bo^-a and gtntA Atgn up ^oH. book^ 
a/LZ cuHAznttij on diAptay and thzn anx^couAty cxwcut tnzxH. 
ivzzk^’ (oh. thz book* PzH-hap-A no othzH. typz o( ^bHoAy 
quXtz AucczzdA tn occupytng ao adoantagzouA a toc.atA.on 
(oh. motvjattonat zxhtbttA aA thz ZtbHOAy houAzd tn a 
coHHtdoH. A etttng. VzH.ha.pA no othzH. tibHoKy 
azhJLoua a KQjAponAtbJUUty (oh. teZting and [Aetttng thz 
tJUbHOHy Atony* 

ThuA(aH tfuA dlAcuAAton hoA zznteAzd on thz phyAtcat 
oApzctA o( thz *'coHHtdoH.~zonzzpt^ pZuA thz zonzcwitavt 
bejnziitA dzHlvzd (Horn a dynamic zxhlbltA pnognam* J-eZ uA 
nov) movz to thz ZeAA vlAlbtz, ZzAA mzcLAtyicibZe. oApzctA o( 
thz concept, ncmeZy thz AoclaZ and pAychoZogteae (actoHA 

that OHZ InvoZvzd* 



Stepping Into thz coHHldoH. o( a. pnojcct AcnooZ* ch^dnzn 
now (Ind thzmAzZvzA In thz Immediate ^pH.zAznc.z o( bookA, a 
clncwmAtancz which can be both noM) and AtlHHA.ng* fon many 
whoAZ dzpHlvzd backynoundA do not IncZadz the joyA aAA 0 CA.atzd 

with Hzajdtng, o( ow^ng a book, /t 

thlA new mzanA o( cnzatlng tnleneAt couZd wzZZ HZAuZt A.n a 



rno/LC KdCLZptJiMZ. (xXtAJudo, ^oW(Vid A.C(Kttng and bu^d/Cng 

Jin the, dUiti^Koom, And much moKc. 



The concept, 06 planned, envisions the children mov- 
Ing through school coAAldoJts '^Identc^t/lng'^ M,th books and 
the "book atmosphere'’ In the company o( friends and^ class- 
mates. The Impact of, the "presence" and "Immediacy ' of 
books Is experienced within a pre^deter/iKned social seizing, 
but under strictly routine clrcwnstance ^ : the beginning of 
the day, at recess, lunchtime, and again at the close of tne 
day. Children are free to react to attractive books zn close 
association lolth friends — and on a systematic baSiS. 



This "lending" of a social atmosphere to the "Image 
of books within a dally and familiar time schedule 
to have become an Important factor In fostering a ciuld s 
feeling of ease and pleasant Informality (ytound books. Jt 
seems particularly evident with those children who live under 
conditions of deprivation and for whom the existence , loc^on, 
and purpose of a neighborhood library remain too often unknown 
and therefore untapmd. (fJhlle there are cJMdren who do use 
the public Ubrary faculties^ located in them neighborhoods, 
there are others who do not, because of ^tance. Tj^n there 
are always the diildren who know about the public library 
but who rarely. If ever, go since the family pattern of library 
use has never been established. It Is for these reasons that 
the provision for a sound school library program iS so necessary 
for all elementary school children. Unless a conSyUtei^ and 
systematic program of school library servlc^, instruction, ana 
activities Is purposely built Into the cumeu^ and 
able within the school plant, the use of any library will e 
marginal at blst. 
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In an to cdtabLUh the ‘’Hbaa/Lt/ hab^^‘ ea/iZy and 

dect^tveZy the ^'eoMtdoK"- concept*' cha/iti a phy&tcat netting 
0 ^ boofii through whtch loAge nmbe/u oi cfUZcUen move on a 
ftoutine ba&tb kt tea&t ^tve to Aix timzA a day* ^ Undoji the&e 
fielaxed cAJicomtancef> , the child doet> not expentence the ^ 
"anxtoui quiet” ok the Ivihtltwtional alonene64 oi a tKodUxonal 
llbhoKy netting* Coming Into clo6e Koutlne contuct i/Jlth boofii 
each day can help a child **^en6e*' that book& oKe, and rightfully 
should be, a pcjit of hJU dally life -- and tiiat without them, 
a strange emptlne&6 and an uncomfortable void can ^et In* 

Creating thl6 environment In which a child (U 60 clate 6 
boofu with hU normal everyday activltle>i> Ia an Important 
6tep leading to a significant aspect of the concept* It has 
been amusingly pointed out that the elementary school * corridor- 
concept** Is best understood by the simple little rhyme' 

**He sees books 
and he breathes books* 

(He needs books 
and he reads books*'* 

And this brings us to one of the more perplexing problems 
pertaining to the project*- the attempt to find out what goes 
on Inside the child whose exposure to tltis concept runs not 
only the length of the corridor but also the length of the 
government grant* for purposes of evaluating this part of the 
project, a precision Instrument of evaluation needs to be 
found, or developed* 

The psychological effect of a child's finding 
in the center of fascinating new books can conceivably hold 
strong impact, depending on the childl background* for 
example, If a child's past experience with books and reading 
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hcLVQ. bce,n un6uccc66^ut and dL 6 tci&t 2 ,iu^^, the, tyuJttat ' e.ncounteA 
Mttk a. coHAtdoK book atyno^pheAz coutd za/>iiu takz on 
unhappy UQnlilzancz of betng '^^LUiAoundzd” tn a ' ho6tiZz" 
netting , On the otheji hand, U thz chM*& po6t expQJuznce^ 
with boolu havz bzzn Aaccz&^fui and pZza&ant, hz coaid eMiiy 
fzeJi '^mb/Laczd^‘ in an attnosphe/cz of new book ''fniznd^" ju&t 
waiting to bz dl&covzAzdl 

Thz quz6tion& to bz foHmuiatzd and thz an&wzu to bz 
6ouc(ht OA.Z many. How dozs onz mzoiu^z thz growth and thz 
changes in a chiid^s attitudz towoAd fizading and books? 

OJhat goes on insidz thz chiid that ff\ay bz so peMonat that ^ 
it is nzvQA shoAzd with anothzA individuai? Mi what moment 
in time and zxpzntzncz, and aftvi thz fizading of what book 
o/L books, does a sznsz of gA.owing matu/iitij in one’s choices 
become evident? How can one adequatziy measuAe the quaZity 
of a chiid’s thinking and Kzacting as a fiesuit of his A.nc/Leaszd 
appetite foA Azading and books? 

These questions and many moAZ like them pose a okaZienge 
to thz zvaiuation of this poAtion of thz pAOjZct* The ciA- 
cuiation figuAzs axe ovexwhziming and pAovz thz point tnM 
chiidAzn in thz pAojzct schools, when given a chance to become 
acquainted with ZibAoxy books and sexviczs, uxL^ 
eixeuiation figu/ces cannot begin to off ex the kind of AM-'dzpin 
answexs to questions that axe posed above. 



The total pAojzct involves an innova;Uvz systemwide 
appAoack to a multiple-' faceted pAOQAom of libAoxy sexvjLces, 
each depending on thz othex foA valuable, suppoAteve stAzngtn* 

To discuss these sexviczs in detail, and the Aoles they play 
in the St, Louis school UbAoxy '’pictuxe^ would involve a 
sexies of axticles. ThexzfoAZ, just the baxest of msiu-gUmpses 






uuJit be attemp-ted hoA.e, X.vi cm to Aetcite them to the 

coAJUdoA- concept^* • 

The total pfiojedt, oa onlglnaHy envUtoned, called ioA 
an initial Uudy oA ''6/ieafe” dom oi the funcUonA of the 
tAoditional ZibAOAy and libAOAian into theiA cornponent poAtA • 
The&e cotnponentA weAe then coAefully Ae^ciAAembled >cn cLcffcAent 
wayA to achieve the necesAOAy and deAiAed gixality of ZibAOAy 
ACAviceA foA the St, LouiA puhtic AchoolA, The ACAult hoA been 
a AemoAkably efficient and economical appAoach to an inncA ^ 
city' A iibAOAy pAoblemA of Ataff and financing, Jn thyU 

bAeak down of functionA hoA been moAe Aecently teAmed. a bAeafi 
‘thAough’ in the city' A qaeAt to pAovid.e quality Achool ttoAoAy 

ACAviceA foA all of itA childAcn, 

VouA component pantA will be mentioned bAiefly. TheA^ ^ 
component6, oa identified in the pAoject include in cataloguA.ng 
and pAoce&Aing of libAOAy mateAic^, (2) ciACiUaUon 
cleALcal inventoAu, (3) pAofeAAional AupeAviAAon of ItoAOAy 
AeAviceA and activitCeA, and 14) motivation of Achool-age youth 
in Aeading and boohA thkough the uAe of ottAacteve neiv LcoAOAy 
mateAialA, 

Cataloguing and pAoceAAing oAe now achieved on a a tjA tern- 
wide boAiA in a centAol location which iA appAopAiately called 
the libAOAy SeAviceA Centex, HeAe the electAonxc computeA 
AeAviceA of the Achool AyAtem oAe utilczed in Auch a way tnat 
book6, upon oAAival in elementoAy and AeccndaAy AchoolA, can 
be placed immediately on the AhelveA foA ciAculatcon, 

In the pAoject AchoolA, libAoAy aideA, on duty fAom 8-4:30 ^ 
oAAume the dutieA and AeAponAibilitioA of ciAculatcon and cleAc- 
cal inventoAy foA the coAAidoA libAcuiieA, ^ They oAe -in enrage of 
opeAoting the lexical oApectA of thoAe libAoxceA auAcng the 
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/legiUoA. school daij (U wlvich time. clcu^^eA md mail 9yap6 vuaX 
on a KZQoicA bcalA. TheJji hoiva, homvex, aUow ion. 

chiidn.e.n ^6 bn.oioiing, netuArUng, and checking out addA^onaJi 
booki both bzioKe. and aftan. school* Th^e ^bAOAif alde^ j^e. 
given an extendive pAe^^cAvice in&tnuctConai pAogAom at tne. 
LibAoAy SeJivice& CenteA befoAe actual 066igmient ^ maae to a 
pAoiect UbAoAu, The. Hodel TlementoAij School UbAOAif, housed 
in the. LibAOAy SeAviceA CznteA and ba^ed on SoutheAn M4cc;t^oia 
StandoAd. 6 , 4 eAvc 6 o 6 an inAtAuctional laboAotoAy and ^^guAU 
loAgely in theiA pAZ-^eAvice. activities* 



Once assigned to a pAo/ect school, the IcbAOAy OA.de 'is then 
undzA the diAzct sinzAvision oi an itineAant lA.bnwtA.an umose 
pAoiessional Aole involves, among otheA duties, weex^ng the. 
collection, Aevieuing books foA futuAe puAcfiase,^ 
ting libAOAy szAvices with the Azading pAogAam A.n eUe.ct A.n the 

school* 



Weil- educated libAOAy volunteens, mostly paAzn^, supply 
the '^spoAkle^^ and the motivation to want to Azad and tAy new 
books* These volunteens woAk. with pupils individuaUy and in 
gAoups on a weekly basis using a vaniety oi 
ing stoAyteJUing, giving book AzvA.ews and book teas ens, 
poetAij, and intkoducing \wwly anjiived books* 
a/te given theiA own specialized pAz-seAvice couns^ A.nside the 

fiodeJt UmatvtMy Ub/im focoted <vt Cmte/t. 

(Uiz undzA tkz pzuondt &txpzJt\f^A.on oi iftz P^ojz^ _ » 

whoiz oii'izz and itaH oAz alio Zozatzd at the Czntea. 

PeAhapi a dUcuiiton oi tkU paoject ihoald not cZoiz with- 
out mentioning the inilvmze. that the 

UJbnaxLzi li having on dJLmzntMy ichooli -tn St. LouAi that oAZ 
not ovzACAowded* 
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FfUndiMti with umu&d ctMifioomi , e^ty baieimnt itOKogt. 
MAOi, on. itctioni of widt, waited oon/udon. Apace, _a/te now 
aaUveJtu moving in the dineetion of netting up theAt ovm 
ichool tibnaniei with the time, talent, and finanoAOl iuppont 
of thein. PTA gnoupi. In fact, the pnx>jeet a newto genenated 
enthuiioim hoi neiuUed in the Centet'i hav^g to net up a 
pnincipali' waiting Hit fon. non-pnoject ichooli. Theie ichooU 
that one not ovencnowded land thenefone not guau.ft.ea fon. 
financial aid unden the pwiMent goon*) 

acco^uUng to thz chKonotogA,ccit oKdzJt >tn vikLch tht p/unc^pdc6 
Acquests oAz KtdoXyJzd. 

TkU rmayu thatMmiy C6tabti&he.d [and thz 

A<L-cLctJboatloYi oi zxAMtlYig, bat domavtt coltzcttovii] . 

betnq nought by eZmantoAij school pAincUpat& and pcutei^ 
the, e,xpAZ^‘6 hop^ and puApoAZ (?< lutng the 6eAv>cce pa^t^ns, 
poUctes, and galdeUnei that (Uie oMesMy tcn eU,ect tcn the 
pAoject*6 pUot 4>chooZ&. The6e non-pAoject pAtn^pa^ and 
poAent gAoup6 woAk cZo^eZy i^tth the .lUneAant UbAOAA,an oi the 
dbUtAlct u)ho can supply the pAoiet6^onal 
cooAdtnate the necei^a/iy ^tep6 leading to thexA deAtUiea goat- 
eitablUhment o^ elementoAy school ZlbAOAy ^eAvx,ce& on the 
school pAemtUei, 

Non-pAoject pAincipaU supply th(^ om libAm 
and ^het^tng, 6omettwe& uUth itnanccaZ (M oi thZAji pia 
gnoupi. Theie pninciapH funthen necMut thetn own beam of 
libnany volmteeni fnom the VTA. and the iunnoundcng netghbon- 
hood. Volunteem, in tunn, attend yolunteen foAfeAfeo^ 
tn&tAucttonaZ 6e&-6ton6 oUeAed by the pAoieA^x,onaZ 6taji 
TeM^ Senvicei Cental. Thii H followed up by ^e tUmnant 
Hhnanian of the diitnict who implementi the pnepanatton of 
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\;olantZQM by helping thm apply what thzy have Zca/Lned to 
thetA, own school and comuyuty ^ttuationi. 



I 7 n one school, pa/ient voluntcM aided the coils e oi tkeifi 

i non^pAoject tibAOAy by coveoing bZackboa/ids tn an uniued class- 

Aoom with Con-Tac/thas cAeating an impAessive wood panel 
eUect. In onotheA school the poAents* gAoup donated the gift 
0^ two hundAed dolloAS to pAovide thelA non-pAoject libHxuiy 
with a special papeAback book collection, complete vMtk carousel 
j book Aack, Two otheA non-pAoject schools now plan to do the same, 

PoAents have painted fuAnituAe, sewed '‘little folks'*' 
chaiA C0V2AS, made signs, and typed lists. They have attended 
1 . classes, AecAuited additional volunteeAS, iited coAds, and 

shelved books. These oAe the poAents who o/te cuAAeMy opeAot- 
ing the non-pAoject libAOAies with the help o^ the itcneAant 
UbAoAian oi the distnict. They oAe St, Louis poAents who want 
the best in quality education ^oa thelA childAen, They have 
; demonstAoted thelA leadeAshlp and devoted theiA eiioAts, 

individually cjnd in gAoups, to achieve this goal. 



Although the non-pAoject libAaAtj may not always have tiie 
novel ioAm oA the visibly advantageous location of a coAAidoA 
setting, still, when in opeAotion, it oUeAS the same philosophy 
of seAvices which choAacteAize pAoject llbAUAces undeA the 
CO AAldo A- concept" , 



In theoAy, the pAoject's "coAnidoA-concept" signifies'^ so 
much moAe than the meAe eAection o^ booklcned halls, The 
essence o^ the concept ultimately lies in the class Aoom and 
; the libAOAy — at long last — meeting and intenmingllm on ^ 

common gAound within the dynamic ^AamewoAk ojf an upwoAd- action 
cycle. The poweA and the thAust o( such an action is meant 




